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RODGER’S PREMIUM FIRE ENGINE. 





The above engraving represents the machine 
known as “ Rodgers’ Grand Action Fire Engine,” ma- 
aufactured by the inventor at 33 and 35 Lumber st., 
in this city. Che advantage claimed for this machine 
over all others, is that it combines simplicity and du- 
rability with the highest utility yet attained. The 
inventor, it will be seen by the engraving, has dis- 
pensed with the “upper story goose neck,” and other 
wonecessary appendages, and in place of wheels, 
chains, and other complex rigging, has connected the 
pistons direct with the lever, abating thereby the fric- 
tion ; and has so arranged the pumps, air-vessel and 
vacuum chamber, that either can be taken off without 
disturbing the others ; and all can be taken apart, or 
put together, in less than half the time of the old en- 
gine—a great advantage, especially in cold and freez- 
ing weather. The arms of the machine are also 
brought lower, so that power can be applied to ad- 
vantage. Although these engines are now scknow- 
ledged to be superior toall others, yet when first in- 
troduced they met with strong opposition, es is al- 
ways the case with new improvements. The follow. 
ing facts will show how much superior they are to 
the common engine—although, in passing, it may be 
well to remark, such is the proverbial prejudice in 
this country against every thing American, that an 
Englishman who introduced into New York, last 
summer, an imported engine that discharged 175 gal- 
lons per minute to the height of 173 feet, was lauded 
to the skies by the papers of that city; while Rod 
gers’ machine will throw, and has done sorepeatedly, 
300 galions per minute, and that too to the height of 
300 feet; and still, though doubly meritorious, these 
papers have never seen fit to state the fact. It has 
thrown 1,162 gallons in 24 minutes, or 465 gallons per 
minute—a feat which has never been equaled, and 
till it is, the palm must be given to this machine. 





LAW OF PATENTS. 





No. III. 

In our last article we commenced an analysis of the 
existing patent laws in the United States ; we shall 
Row continue and conclude this branch of our subject. 

An original and true inventor shall not be deprived 
of the right to a patent for his invention, by reason of 
his having previously taken out letters-patent there- 
for in a foreign country, and the same having been 
Published, at any time, within six months next pre- 
ceding the filing of the specification and drawing. 
And whenever the applicant shall request it, the pa- 
tent shall take date from the time of the filing of the 
Specifications and drawings ; not however exceeding 
six months prior to the actual issuing of the patent ; 
and his specifications and drawings may be filed in 
the secret archives of the office, until he furnish the 
model and the patent be issued, not exceeding the 


term of one year, and notice of interfering applica- 


tions be given to him. 
On applying for a patent, fhe applicant t pay 
into the treasury of the United States, or ints the pa- 


tent office, or to the credit of the treasury, if a citizen 
of the United States, or an alien resident in the Unit- 
ed States for one year next ing his application, 
and make oath of his inte to become a citizen 
thereof, the sum of thirty dollars; if a subject of 
Great Britain, the sum of five hundred dollars ; and 
all other persons the sum of three hundred dollars. 

In case of the death of the inventor, his personal 
representatives may take outa patent. 

The patent, either as to the whole interest, or any 
part thereof, or the exclusive right for any district, 
may be assigned by any instrament in writing, record- 
ed in the patent office within three months from the 
execution thereof. 

Any citizen, or resident alien as above, who shall 
have made an invention, and shall desire further time 
to mature the same, may file in the patent office a ca- 
veat, which shall entitle him to notice of interfering 
applications for one year. If any interfering appli. 
cation shall be made, the specifications, description, 
drawings and models shall be filed secretly in the of- 
fice, and the original applicant, within three months 
from the time of notice, must file his description, spe- 
cifications, models and drawings; and if the specifi- 
cations interfere with each other, they shall be refer- 
red to examiners. But the decision of the examiners 
shall not preclude any person interested in favor of 
or against the validity of any patent, from contesting 
the same in any judicial court. 

A patent that is inoperative or invalid by reason 
of the specification being defective through inadver- 
tency, mistake, or accident, and without any fraudu- 
lent or deceptive intention, may be surrendered and 
a new one taken out in its stead. And the patentee 
may add any new improvement, by filing a specifica- 
tion and having it snnexed to his patent. The re- 
maining sections of the act, with the exception of 
one which we shall refer to, relate tothe pleadings in 
actions for infringements, and vesting original juris- 
diction of patents at law as well as in equity in the 
circuit court of the United States. A patentee or his 
assigns may apply to the commissioner for an exten- 
sion of the period of his patent, on paying a fee of 
forty dollars; and on such application the com- 
missioner must give notice of such application in a 
Washington paper and such other principal newspa- 
pers as he may think proper, published in the part of 
the country most interested against the application. 
And the secretary of state the commissioner of the 
patent office, and the solicitor of the treasury are 
constituted a board to award on the application, on 
an account of the profits and expenses on the patent 
having been exhibited to them, and if they award in 
favor of the application, the patent is to be extend. 
ed for seven years. But no extension is to be grant. 
ed after the expiration of the term for which the pa- 
tent was granted. 


A library is to be attached to the patent office, to 


which an annual appropriation of fifteen hundred 
dollars is made. 





A statc convention was to be held at Hartford on the 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTS. 
No. V. 

It is probable that as early as in the second century 

after the flood, architecture was cultivated with con- 

siderable success in the east, particularly in Chaldea, 

China, Egyptand Phenicia. The Assyrians intro- 

duced it imto the different countries subjugated by 

them, or controled by their influence, which in part 
accounts for the sameness that prevailed in most 
buildings at that early period. Style, and the orders 
of architecture, date their origin subsequently; at 
least, all that is characterized by style and order at 
this day, had not been reduced to a system sufficiently 
exact to entitle it to these appeliations till after that 
period. It is true that style may with propriety be 
applied to any system of building that preserves with 
considerable constancy the same or nearly the same 
features ; still it is not likely that the Egyptian, Per- 
sian, Hindoc, Phenician, Hebraic, Greek, Roman, 
Etruscan, Arabian, Saxon, Gothic, Chinese, and 
Turkish style of architecture, known at this day, are 
at all similar to that used by the early Assyrians, I¢ 
may be proper to remark that the term “ style’’ is im 
very constant use with us, and almost unlimited in ite 
signification ; whether properly or improperly, cus¢ 
tom seems to sanction it. The term “ order” should 
always be used in a restricted sense, and only as ap- 
plicable to Greek and Reman architecture. 

The Egyptians were the first w bring architectare 
te a high state of perfection; and nearly contempo- 
rary with them the claims of the Hindoo must net be 
overlooked, whose style in some respects bears a 
striking resemblance to that of the Egyptians. Ex- 
tensive excayations in rocks, and vast pyramids, are 
found in both countries, bearing strong resemblances 
to each other. The Egyptians surpassed the Hindoo 
in building with materials quarried and cut in the form 
required, and exercising the skill and talents of the ma- 
son, and also in the details of moulding and other or- 
naments ; the excavations of both nations have nearly 
equal merit; some of which will be referred to here- 
after. 

Egyptian architecture is distinguished by colossal 
dimensions, solidity of structure, originality of con- 
ception, and boldness of design. The walls of their 
buildings possess great strength, and are built of the 
most durable materials, slightly receding from bot 
tom to top, in the pyramidal form ; the stone blocks, 
with but few exceptions, are of an enormous size, and 
exhibit exquisite workmanship. These solid walls 
inclose enormous columns in almost every variety of 
form, size and distribution; while the approach t 
the entrances was frequently aderned with obeliske, 
statues, sphynxes, and various other ornaments. In 
their edifices of religion the walls and pillars were or- 
namented with bieroglyphics and symbolicai figures, 
and the ceilings of the porticoes with zodiacs and ce. 
lestial planispheres, exhibiting also a series of mys- 
terious and allegorical symbols of their religion ; eve- 
ry ornament, of whatever description, seemed design- 
ed for instruction in learning, in morals, precepts, and 
religious rites and ceremonies, embodied in forms to 
render them as it were tangible, and subservient to 
some great end or purpose. The temples and large 
edifices were generally without roofs, but when rooft 
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were used they were formed of vast blocks of stdne, 
resting on large stone beams placed on the walls ; 
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and sometimes a single stone formed the roof, There 
appears to have been no wood used in their edifices. 

The priests in general’ directed the taste of the 
architect and sculptor, and employed all kinds of or- 
nament to influence and contro] the minds of the 
people. 

Their porticoes or colonnades were in general con- 
structed without pediments, the columns supporting 
only an entablature, consisting in some instances of 
architrave and cornice, and in others with architrave, 
frieze, and cornice—the whole frequently enriched 
with hieroglyphics, zodiacal signs, and religious pro- 
cessions. 

The Egyptians preserved no uniform rules in the 
style, dimensions and proportions of their columns ; 
their buildings present almost every variety, varying 
according to their situation and use—different kinds 
being often found in the same buildings, and in close 
connection with each other. Their columns are ge- 
nerally found to range from seven to twelve feet dia- 
meter, and from four to five diameters in height; 
some representing simply the plain trunk of a tree, 
others bundles of reeds, while others still represent 
the whole plant of the papyrus, bound together at 
different distances, and ornamented at the base with 
palm leaves; others represent the lotus; the date, 
palm, or papyrus flower, bound together, often forms 
the capital; indeed, the capitals often represent all 
the flowers and leaves peculiar to the country, and 
sometimes thehead of Isis. A peculiar characterié- 
tic of their architecture is a narrowness of interco- 
lumniation, being frequently not exceeding three and 
a half feet in width, quite too contracted for an ordi- 
nary passage. It nevertheless gave the appearance 
of great solidity and compactness to their buildings, 
at the same time subtracting nothing from their 
grandeur and beauty. 

In.one of their temples the portico was found to 
measure sixty feet in height, the columns thirty-six 
feet, and eight feet ten inches diameter; the archi- 
trave and frieze were composed of five blocks of stone 


of twenty-two feet each ; the only piece of cornice. 


remaining is thirty-four feet long. Whole blocks of 
stone have been found in some of their buildings, 
measuring four feet thick, nine feet wide, and about 
seventy feet in length. 

Some have supposed that the proportions of the 
early Doric column are traceable to the columns of 
the southern temple at Rarnat, and that the Ionic vo- 
lute is distinctly seen in those belonging to Latopolis, 
at Esneh, at Edfee, and at Kaune Ombou. Some of 
their capitals resemble a vase, and others a bell re- 
versed, and on the whole exhibit a great variety of 
originality. Whether or aot the divisions between 
the reeds gave the first ideas of Grecian flutings, and 
the bindings to their torus, are propositions which 
cannot be easily determined, though some have fa- 
vored that opinion. 

A species of ornament also occurs in Egyptian 
works, resembling the metopes and triglyphs in the 
Grecian Doric. It is not improbable that the latter 
are simply an improvement on the former ; it cannot 
be proved, however, that the Greeks borrowed their 
notions of architecture from the Egyptians, although 
some of the early buildings of the Greeks exhibit 
many features in unison with those of the Egyptians. 
Pococke believes the construction of the arch was 
known to the Egyptians, and this opinion is support- 
ed. by Belzoni, who found specimens of the arch at 
Thebes and other places, which seems to place the 
question beyond dispute, unless it should appear that 
these specimens were the works of people of a sub- 
sequent period. However this may be, it is quite 

sertain that if they possessed a knowledge of the 
arch, they made but little use of it in the great works 
ound throughout that country. 





The architecture of these people comprises pyra-| this best and 


mids, temples, palaces, obelisks, catacombs, &e., of 
colossal dimensions and curious workmanship—a 
brief description’of some of the most important of 
which will be given hereafter. They equaled the 
Hindoos in their excavations, and by far surpassed 
them in building above ground, and in their mould- 
ings and sculpture. 

Their ornaments seem to be taken from native ma- 
terials and national symbols, which they could truly 
claim as their own, and bears all the marks of fresh- 
ness of invention. Their buildings show no evidence 
that they borrowed from their neighbors, unless the 
similarity in Hindoo buildings to theirs should afford 
that evidence; and this falls short of proof upon 
which it would be safe to rely. 

Their style, after all, seems not well adapted to 
our use at the present day ; it is monotonous, sombre 
and heavy, and will answer in buildings only of the 
largest size, and even there has no particular claims 
to superiority. R, 





Nore.—The word “ Minus,” in No. 3, should read Ninus ; 
and No, 4 should read “ old palace on the east side, and new one 
on the west.” 


IMPORTANCE OF SCIENCE TO THE ME- 
CHANIC. 


(Continued. } 

Here, then, is the way in which yon can make time 
for the pursuit of knowledge. Itis by gathering up 
the fragments, that nothing be lost; by hoarding 
them with a frugal care, or rather by spending them 
with a provident liberality, in laying up stores of use- 
ful science, which, at some future day, will repay you 
a hundred-fold. Consider, for a moment, what those 
fragments amount to, ina year. It will be admitted, 
I presume, that, after meeting all the claims of your 
business, your family, your health, and your religion, 
you can still save, out of every day, in “ odd ends” of 
time, nearly, if not quite, two hours—which is about 
one-eighth of all the hours not spent in sleep. Thus, 
one-eighth of the whole of life may be devoted to in- 
tellectual improvement ; amounting (should a man 
live to the age of three score) to almost eight entire 

ears. Andis thatall? Far from it. These brief 
intervals for study, recurring each day, and several 
times a day, will, if improved, supply constant mate- 
rials for interesting thought, during your hours of 
labor ; so that not only may knowledge be acquired, 
while you are poring over books, but that knowledge 
ean be digested and incorporated with the very sub- 
stance of the mind, while you are at work; nay, can 
actually be amplified and enriched by the new appli- 
cations and illustrations which will be suggested by 
your pursuits, or by intercourse with others. 

And to this, be it observed, the present state of the 
arts is eminently conducive. That divisien of labor, 
which is so often adverted to, as one of the distin- 
guishing features of modern industry, and which has 
found its way into every kind of mechanical labor, is 
not more favorable to the production and perfecting 
of material fabrics, than it is, when properly improv- 
ed, to the cultivation and elevation of the human 
mind. It is often objected to such division, that, by 
simplifying labor, and superseding, in consequence, 
much of the thought and care formerly necessary, it 
tends to degrade the artisan into a mere machine. 
And so it does, if the artisan chooses to be degraded ; 
chooses to spend the leisure, thus given him, in a 
state of mere mental vacancy. But why should he 
not consider it as a precious gift from heaven; as so 
much time rescued from toil, and designed for intel- 
lectual and moral improvement? To the reflecting 
and philanthropic mind, this is the highest end of all 
those grand inventions, devised by modern genius, to 
abridge, or supersede, human labor. They are not 
intended, by Providence, simply to pour wealth into 
the coffers of the few, nor even to augment the merely 
physical enjoyments of the many. Their aim, rather 
and above all, is, to redeem a large portion of that 
time which has hitherto been given to exhausting la- 
bor ; but which, henceforth, can and should be devot- 
ed to elevating the intellectual, moral, and religious 
condition of the workman. 

Viewing the subject in this light, I think I do not 
exaggerate when I say that a mechanic, in these days, 
may, in effect, devote nearly one quarter of his time 
to mental improvement ; or, which is the same thing, 
he may, in the course of an ordinary life, save, for 
most important of all purposes, the en- 








tire space of twelve or fifteen years, which, as usual- 
Jy spent is worse wasted. And what facilities 
does he not enjoy, for the profitable employment of 
those years? Good books have become so abundant 
and cheap, that a man of very limited means can still 
possess himself of a vast fund of knowledge ; in addi- 
tion to which, public libraries are now so richly fur- 
nished, and are conducted on such liberal principles, 
that there is hardly any thing useful in science, or 
elegant in literature, to which the youthful student 
may not have access,—I had almost said, without 
money and without price. And this knowledge has, 
in modern works, been studiously adapted to the un- 
learned ; is in many instances illustrated for the spe- 
cial benefit of the mechanic and the laboring man ; 
and is rendered equally attractive and simple, by 
means of anecdotes, engravings, and maps. In addi- 
tion to all this, the mechanic is invited to lectures, 
which, though they may not be sufficient to instruct 
him fully on any subject, are yet most useful in awa- 
kening a spirit of inquiry; in spreading before him 
an outline of the ground over which he ought to tra- 
vel ; and in supplying him with hints, for the direc- 
tion of his route. And all these, be it remembered, 
are means and appliances offered only to the modern 
inquirer. In the days of Franklin and Rittenhouse, 
and those other self-made men to whom I have refer- 
red, books were scarce; public lectures unknown; 
and public libraries as barren as they were rare. Is 
it too much, then, to ask of the young men of our day, 
that, en Joying as Ger do, more of leisure and im- 
measureably greater facilities for improvement, they 
should at least endeavor to emulate such bright ex- 
amples ? 

But, in the second place, why should the mechanic 
and laborer acquire this knowledge? Such a ques- 
tion may seem strange and superfluous at this day; 
and yet I fear that even now, and notwithstanding all 
we hear of the diffusion of useful knowledge, it is of- 
ten asked. Many persons seem, I had almost said, 
alarmed, when we speak of educating more highly 
the laboring classes, and are constantly telling us, in 
the famous words of Pope, that a “‘ little learning is 
a dangerous thing,” and that the smattering which 
we can give our young men will only fill them with 
self-conceit, and make them despise their business. 
To all this, I say, in reply, that a /ittle learning is not 
what we propose to give them; we mean to give 
them a great deai. Yes, I say it deliberately, a great 
deal, as measured by any standard, known to the au- 
thor of the celebrated and much abuse.’ maxim, to 
which I have just referred. It must be remembered, 
that, in the time of Pope, the term “ learning” in- 
cluded little, if any thing, except a knowledge of an- 
cient languages and literature, and an acquaintance 
with history and poetry. What, in the true sense, 
constitutes knowledge—that knowledge which is em- 
phatically power—which reveals to a man the con- 
stitution of the external world, and of his own frame, 
and of civil society, and gives him power with re- 
spect to them all—that knowledge was, in Pope’s 
time, most of it, undiscovered. Where, for example, 
in those days, was ehemistry, with all the power 
which it gives us in bleaching, dyeing, tanning, sugar- 
refining, &e. &c. Where was the philosophy of 
steam, of electricity, and galvanism, of the true func 
tions of our muscular and nervous organization, of 
botany and geology, with all the control which these 
give us over the operations of nature, and the work- 
ings of our own system. These things have not onl 
been discovered, but they have been explained a 
simplified, til? the highest and most prolific elements 
of science are brought down to the understanding of 
a child, and the humblest man may now possess him- 
self of knowledge, transcending any thing ever 
dreamed of in the philosophy even of a Newton or & 
Boyle. What we are able to teach the practical man 
may be liétle as compared with the omniseience of the 
Deity, or as compared with the science of him who 
devotes all his hours to study; but, as compared with 
any knowledge, susceptible of direct and productive 
application to the pursuits of a mechanic, whieh was 
possessed even by Pope himself, or which he could 
have acquired, though he had drunk so deeply of the 
‘ Pierian spring,’ as to drink it out, we are not afraid 
to say, that what we propose to teach is great. 

But, waiving this point, and admitting that the 
knowledge which can be acquired by these young men 
is in every sense Jiitle, wo deny that there is any 
danger even in a little learning. On the contrary, W¢ 
maintain that a man is a safer citizen and a more ust 
ful neighbor, knowing something, be that something 
ever so small, than knowing nothing ; and that just 
as you increase his stock of information, provided it 
be innocently empseyed, you in the same proportion 





render him a better and a happier man. Pope, it is 
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true, assures us that shallow draughts intovicate the 
brain, meaning, I suppose, in the language of the mo- 
dern objection, that they inspire vanity, and fill the 
mind with a disgustfor business. But if imagine that 
they whose brains are so constituted that they would 


be sobered again by following the poet’s direction, 
and “drinking deeply.” A vain mind will be vain of 
its learning, whether it be much or little, just as it 
will be vain of any other possession. It should be 
considered, too, that a man’s acquirements will never 
inspire vanity, except when they serve to elevate him 
above his associates. If we proposed to instruct 
only a few mechanics ; to institute, in this respect, a 
distinction between them ; we might, perhaps, awa- 
ken their pride. But our wish is to place all, in this 
respect, on the same level; to make knowledge per- 
fectly universal, to have it considered among the ne- 
cessaries of life; so that a young man shall no more 
think of growing old without it, than without clothes 
or food, and shall as soon boast that he has raiment 
or a roof to cover him, as that he has that which is 
but the raiment and the shelter of his nobler part. 

And with respect to their business, is it true that 
the knowledge which we exhort young mechanics to 
acquire, will disqualify them for it, or make it the ob- 
ject of their contempt! The simple purpose of that 
knowledge is, to awaken, inform, and invigorate, the 
mental faculties ; and those faculties are the very 
means by which they are to transact business, and do 
all their ordinary duties. Does walking, in which 
you use precisely the same bones, and tendons, and 
muscles, as in running, disqualify you for running ? 
Or does eating food, by which you apply to the seve- 
ral parts of your system a healthy stimulus and nou- 
rishment, incapacitate those parts from performing 
their appropriate functions? As little, then, will 
studies, which tend to enlighten and strengthen the 
mind, serve to incapacitate that mind for the dis- 
charge of its accustomed and proper vocation. 

While adverting to this objection, however, I can- 
not deny that an error prevails among young men 
themselves, which lends it some coior. hen they 
first conceive the desire for knowledge, they are too 
ready to imagine that their usual pursuits afford no 
adequate opportunity for indulging it; and thai, even 
were it otherwise, still there is not to be found, in 
such pursuits, the requisite scope for the application 
of learning, or the exercise of talent. Hence, the 
disposition, so generally evinced by young men who 
have become attached to study, to abandon agricultu- 
ral and mechanical employments, and to embrace 
what are usually termed the learned professions. 
This disposition I would by no means condemn, in. 
discriminately. There are cases, doubtless, in which 
a solemn sense of duty prompts the step; and the 
church of Christ, or the bar, or the medical faculty, 
gain by it a rich accession of talent and zeal. But a 
mechanic or farmer, not less than other men, has oc- 
easion for the exercise of the most gifted and culti- 
vated powers. He is not merely a mechanic, who is 
to supply the wants of his customers. and accumulate 
wealth. He is a parent, who is to train up his chil- 
dren to excellence, and who needs, for this task, the 
most varied and thorough knowledge. He is a citi- 
zen, having important civil duties, all of which re- 
quire knowledge, and in the discharge of which, he, 
of all men, may exercise, if he have talent, a com- 
manding and salutary influence. He is, above all, a 
man, having affections to be chastened and refined ; a 
taste, to be cultivated ; a mental and moral vision, to 
be enlarged ; and a soul, to be fitted, by the exercise 
of holy thought, for honor and immortality. 

!To be continued. } 





INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 





COOPERAGE. 


The Philadelphia Gazette describes a “rotary stave 
cutting machine,” now in operation in the cooper shop 
of Mr. Manning, in that city, the performance of 
which is astonishingly rapid—twenty-five staves be- 
ing thrown off in one operation, completely finished 
for setting up, inabout as many seconds. A hand 
machine will turn out sixty staves per minute, and 
one of two horse power will turn out two hundred 
per minute, either of barrel, pipe or keg staves. The 
Staves are cut ont with a traverse and longitudinal 
Sweep, are chamfered, ‘crozed or grooved, and cut to 
the exact length required for each size, at one and 
the same operation, from the block of wood. 

This is a celerity and an exactness traly surprising, 
and we should suppose the machine must speedily 
supersede the tedious and laborious process of fitting 


ap of small savings in the detail of manufacture, 
would do well to inquire into the practicability of this 
new labor saving machine, calculated to lesson so 
sensibly the cost of the very important item of 
barrels. 


ZINCING IRON BY ELECTRICITY. 


Mr. Sorel, a civil engineer in Paris, has announced 
to the academy of sciences that he has succeeded by 
means ef an electro-chemical apparatus, on the prin- 
ciple of Daniel’s constant battery, in fixing upon iron 
a coating of zinc of various degrees of thickness. 
The iron thus galvanized, without being exposed to 
the fire, is entirely prevented from oxydation, and the 
zine adheres better to the iron than by the method of 
coating it ina bath of melted zinc. He has equally 
succeeded by an analagous process, in obtaining coat 
ings of all the other metals in different degrees of 
thickness, either on iron or on any other metallic or 
metalized substance. 


ARCHITONERRE. 


A Paris paper states that M. Delecluze has lately 
made a discovery among the manuscripts of Leonardo 
da Vinci, carrying back a knowledge of the steam en- 
gine to at least as far as the fifteenth century. He has 
published in the Artiste a notice on the life of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, to which he addsa fac simile of a page 
from one of his manuscripts, and on which are five 
sketches, with the pen, representing the details of the 
apparatus of a steam gun, with an explanatory note 
upon what he designates under the name of archito- 
nerre. 


GLOBES. 


The invention of globes and maps is ascribed by 
historians to Anaximander, of Miletus, in Asia Mi- 
nor, who flourished about 550 years n.c. By the 
assistance of these, in connection with his own cor- 
rect observations, he endeavored to prove, from prin- 
ciples of analogy and from the invariable laws of mo- 
tion, the sphericity, rotation, and revolution of the 
earth, and its similarity to the other planets of the so- 
lar system. 


SPLENDID FIRE TRUMPET. 


J.C. Taylor & Co., of this city, have lately manu- 
factured a fire trumpet, which for elegance of design 
and execution is fully equal to any thing of the kind 
we have ever seen. It is made of brass, copper, and 
German silver, and all the parts are so intimately 
blended by the skill of the workman, that it presents 
the same appearance that it wouid if turned out of 
one piece of metal. 

The fire trumpet to which we allude was ordered 
by the members of the Phenix Hose Company, being 
intended as a testimony of their esteem to their late 


foreman, Leroy Mowry, Esq.—Troy Whig. 





RECIPES. 





When ivory handled knives turn yellow, rub them 
with nice sand-paper, or emery; it will take off the 
spots, and restore their whiteness. 


When a carpet is faded, I have been told, that it 
may be restored in a great measure, (provided there 
be no grease on it, ) by being dipped into strong salt 
water. I never tried this, but I know that silk pock- 
et handkerchiefs, and deep blue factory cotton, will 
not fade if dipped into salt and water while new. 


Tortoise shell and horn combs last much longer for 
having oil rubbed into them once in a while. 


Spots on furniture may usually be cleansed by rub- 
bing them quick and hard with a flannel, wet with the 
same thing which took out the color—if ram, wét the 
cloth with rum, &c. The very best restorative for 
defaced varnished furniture, is rotten stone pulveriz- 
ed, and rubbed on with linseed oil. 


Sal-volatile, or hartshorn, will restore colors taken 
out by acid. It may be dropped upon any garment 
without doing harm. 


Spirits of turpentine is good to take grease spots 
out of woollen cloth—to take spots of paint, &c., from 
mahogany furniture, and to cleanse white kid gloves. 


To make good light bread—Take two tea-spoons- 
full of sugar, a piece of butter about half the size of 
a hen’s egg, one spoonful of potatoe yeast, half pint 
of milk, one quart of flour—work it well—let it stand 
for the first rising about seven hours—one hour for 
the second rising—put it in an oven and bake it over 
a brisk fire for an hour—and we warrant you a good 


STATISTICS OF LABOR. 





Eneiann.—In England the price of labor varies. 
The Nottingham stocking weavers, as stated by them 
in a public address, after working 14 or 16 hours per 
day, earn only from four to five shillings per week, 
and are obliged to subsist on bread and water or po- 
tatoes and salt, 

ScorLaNnp.— Among the laboring classes of the in- 
laa Scotch, meat, except on Sundays, is rarely 
used. 

France.—Of the people of France, seven and a 
half millions do not eat wheat or wheaten bread. 
They live upon barley, rye, buckwheat, chesnuts and 
a few potatoes. The common wages for laborers in 
France are $37.75 for a man, and $18.75 for a wo- 
man, annually. The taxes upon them are equal to 
one-fifth of the nett product. 

Norway.—In Norway the ordinary food of the 
peasantry is bread and gruel, both prepared of oat- 
meal, with an occasional mixture of dried fish. Meat 
is a luxury rarely used. 

Potanp.—The common food of the peasantry of 
Poland, the working men, is cabbage and potatoes ; 
sometimes, not generally, black bread and soup, or 
rather gruel, without the addition of butter or meat. 
A recent traveler says, “ I have traveled in every di- 
rection, and never,saw a wheaten loaf to the eastward 
of the Rhine, in any part of northern Germany, Po- 
land or Denmark.” 

DenmMArk.—In Denmark the peasantry are still 
held in bondage, and are bought and sold together 
with the land on which they labor. 

Russia.—In Russia the bondage of the peasantry 
is even more complete than in Denmark. The nobles 
own all the land there is in the empire, and the pea- 
santry who reside upon it are transferred with the 
estate. A great majority have only cottages, one 
portion of which is occupied by the family, while the 
other is appropriated to domestic animals. Few, if 
any, have beds—but sleep upon bare boards or upon 
parts of the immense stoves by which their houses 
are'warmed. Their food consists of black bread 
cabbage and other vegetables, without the addition of 
any butter. 

Avusrria.—tIn Austria the nobles are proprietors of 
the land, and the peasants are compelled to work for 
their masters during every day except Sunday. The 
cultivators of the soil are in a state of bondage. 

SwepEN.—In Sweden the dress of the peasantry is 
prescribed by law. Their food consists of hard bread, 
dried fish, without gruel and without meat. 

Huncany.—In Hungary their state is, if possible, 
still worse. The nobles own the land, do not .work 
and pay no taxes. The laboring classes are obli 
to repair all highways and bridges, are liable at all 
times to have soldiers quartered upon them, and are 
compelled to pay one-tenth of the produce of their Ia- 
bor to the church, and one-ninth to the lord whose 
land they occupy. 

InrLanp.—The average wages of a laborer is from 
nine and a half to eleven cents per day. Their food 
is “ milk and potatoes,” occasionally varied, as’ one 
of them describes it, by “ potatoes and milk.” Truly 
may it be said that all over the world “hard is the 
fate of the laboring poor.” Yet they are the produ- 
cers of all the wealth in every country. 





MAGNITUDE OF THE LAKES, 





Lake Superior is 400 miles long, 80 wide, 900 feet 
deep, and contains 23,000 square miles. It is 696 
feet above the level of the tide water. 

Lake Michigan is 220 miles loag, 60 wide, 1,000 
feet deep, and 578 feetabove tide water. It contains 
22,000 square miles. 

Lake Huron is 240 miles long, 86 miles wide, 1,000 
feet deep, and contains 20,000 square miles. It is 
271 feet above tide water. 

Green Bay is 100 miles long, 20 miles wide, and 
contains 2,000 square miles. 

Lake Erie is 240 miles long, 40 wide, 840 [eet deep, 
and contains 9,000 square miles. It is 595 feet above 
tide water. 

Lake Ontario is 108 miles long, 25 wide, 490 feet 
deep, and contains 600 square miles. It is 232 feet 
above tide water. . 

Lake St. Clair is 20 miles long 14 miles ey 4 
feet deep and contains 300 square miles. It is 
feet above tide water. 

American Jakes are computed to contain 1,700 eu- 








staves by hand. Our millers, whose profits are made 


loaf. 


bic miles of water—more than one half the fresh wa- 
ter on the giobe. ; 
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SELF-MADE MEN. 





No. II. 
HAUY, CONTINUED. 

He now devoted himself wholly to his studies, so 
that he remaired a stranger to the revolution, with all 
its horrors, until, having refused to take the constitu- 
tional oath, he was arrested in the midst of his calcu- 
lations, as a recusant priest. He calmly continued 
his studies .in prison, until an effort was made by his 
friends for his release, which was etfected. Napoleon 
bestowed much attention upon him, and loaded him 
with honors and emoluments. He died in 1822, aged 
nearly 80. The duke of Buckingham bought his 
grand collection of minerals, for which the philoso- 
pher had refused an offer of 600,000 francs. 


WILLIAM HUTTON, 

Known as the historian of Birmingham, was the son 
of a woolcomber, in the most abject state of poverty. 
In his autobiography, he represents himself as having 
an utter aversion to books till he was twenty-three 
years of age. Atthe age of seven, he was sent to 
work at the silk mill, where, being too short to reach 
the engine, the superintendent fixed a pair of high 
pattens on his feet, which he dragged about with 
him for a year. His sufferings here were severe, 
having to rise at four o’clock every morning during 
seven years, ani submit to cruel fiagellations from 
his master. At the end of this first apprenticeship he 
was bound to a stocking weaver at Nottingham for 
seven years more. During this term he discovered a 
predilection for music, and showed great mechanical 
talent by the constrection of some ingenious musical 
instruments. After the expiration of his indentures 
he continued in the employ of his master, as a jour- 
neyman, and began to have a fondness for books. 
This new passion gave rise toa new application of 
his manual ingenuity. The books he bought being 
mostly in a very tattered condition, he contrived, by 
observing the process of a binder, to make himself a 
svrrnie proficient in thatcraft. Soon after this, too, 

he began to write verse, which was a favorite amuse- 
ment with him to the end of his life. 

At last, seeing no prospect of any thing but drudge- 
ry and poverty ix the trade to which he had been 
brevght up, he left his employer, and determined to 
set up in the character of bookseller in the town of 
Southwell, about fourteen miles from Nottingham. 
Here he accordingly opened a shop, with, as he ex- 
presses it, about twenty shillings worth of trash for 
all his stock, He was his owa joiner, put up his 
shelves and furniture, ‘‘ and in one day became the 
most eminent bookseller in the place.” Being em- 
ployed, however, during the other days of the week, 
in working at Nottingham, as a bookbinder, he could 
enly give his attendance at Southwell on Saturdays, 
that being besides quite enough for the literary wants 
of the place. Throughout a very rainy summer, “I 
sat out,” he says, “at five every Saturday morning, 
carried a burden of from three pounds weight to thirty, 
opened shop at ten, starved in it all day upon bread, 
cheese and half a pint of ale, took from one to six 
shillings, shat up at four, and by trudging the solitary 
night and the deep roads five hours more, I arrived 
at Nottingham by nine, where I always found a mess 
of milk porridge by the fire, prepared by my valua- 
ble sister.’’ 

This, however, was the beginning of his prosperi- 
ty. Next year he was offered about two hundred 
pounds weight of old books on his note for twenty- 
seven shillings, and he then determined to transfer 
his establishment to Birmingham. There he suc- 
ceeded so well, that by never suffering his expenses 
to exceed five shillings a week, he found, at the end 
of the first year, that he had raised about twenty- 
seven pounds. This business soon became valuable, 
and some years after he had acquired an ample for- 








tune, and became one of .the most honored citizens of 
the place. His success in life was merely the result 
of integrity, and regular and persevering industry. 

It .vas in the midst of diversified occupations thet 
Mr. Hutton conceived the idea of commencing author, 
and actually found time for a succession of lit rary 
performances, such as would have been accounted 
creditable tothe application of a person leading a life 
of uninterrupted leisure. It shows what may be ac- 
complished in any circumstances, if a man’s heart be 
in his work. In such a case, the most incessant calls 
of business, or the mest arduous professional duties, 
are scarcely any interruption to the prosecution of 
the fondly cherished enterprise. The moments that 
other avocations leave for it, the fewer they are, are 
only the more precious. For it, too, are carefully 
gathered and saved all those little fragments of time, 
and opportunities of repose and meditation, of which 
the busiest life has many, and which, without some 
such object ready to take them up, are so apt to be 
trifled away and lost. 

Mr. Hutton had been in the habit of sending verses 
occasionally to the magazines, almost from the com- 
mencement of his residence at Birmingham; but it 
was in the year 1780 that he undertook, for the first 
time, to write a book. This was his celebrated His- 
tory of Birmingham, upon the composition of which. 
he tells us, he spent nine months. “ Fearing my abi- 
lity,” he says, “I wrote with dread.” His book was 
published in 1782, and he was immediately elected a 
fellow of the antiquarian society of Edinburgh. The 
publisher allowed him forty pounds and seventy- 
five copies of the work, for the manuscript. A second 
edition was called for the following year, and it has 
since maintained a high reputation among the class 
of works to which it belongs. Its author, although 
nearly sixty years of age when his first publication 
appeared, lived to add to it a long list of other works 
Among these are 4 Journey to London, History of 
the Battle of Bosworth Field, Description of the Ro 
man Wall. In order the better to prepare himself 
for the composition of this latter work, by a persona) 
inspection of the celebrated remnant of antiquity to 
which it relates, he performed a journey, at the age 
of sixty-eight, of above six hundred miles, entirely 
on foot. Of this journey, which occupied thirty-five 
days, his daughter, who accompanied him on horse- 
back, has published a very interesting account. 

In the year 1791 the city of Birmingham was the 
scene of mob violence, by which the property of Mr. 
Hutton was totally destroyed, and the death of his 
wife followed immediately in consequence of fright. 
This singular man survived till the year 1815, when 
he died at the greatage of 92. The history of his 
life, written by himself in the short space of two 
months, while in his seventy-fifth year, has been gi- 
ven to the world since his death, by his daughter, but 
has escaped the notice of many biographical works. 
It is altogether one of the most interesting pieces o! 
autobiography extant. The literary performances of 
Hutton, like those of Franklin, claim our admiration, 
both as having been produced amidst the interrup- 
tions of a very busy life, and as almost entirely the 
result of self-education, and a self-acquired taste for 
intellectual enjoyments. He affords us also an in- 
structive example in proof of how possible it is for a 
man, even after being somewhat advanced in life, to 
overcome, to a certain extent at least, the disadvan- 
tages of the most neglected youth. We thus see that 
even the circumstances usually accounted the most 
adverse to the attainment of eminence, are all sur- 
mountable by zeal and perseverance; that uxcellence 
is, in any position, almost the infallible result of the 
determination to excel ; and that upon a man himself 


‘chiefly, and not upon his outward fortunes, does it 


depend whether he make the delights of knowledge 
and philosophy his own, or spend his life in mental 
torpor, and goto his grave without having known 





what it is to enjoy the highest and most distinguished 
capacities of his nature. 
BACCIO BANDINELLI, 

An eminent Italian sculptor of the sixteenth century, 
was the son of a goldsmith, and the grandson of a 
common coalman. He give the firs: indication of his 
talent in boyhood, by making a gigantic figure out of 
snow. In manhood he had acquired, by patient prac- 
tice, great reputation, and realized the promise of his 
early years. He approached very near to the genius 
of Michael Angelo. In the course of his life he ac. 
quired great wealth, and was created by the emperor 
a knight of the order of St. James. His memory is 
tarnished by repeated attempts to conccal his obscure 
origin by changing his name, till he fixed at last upon 
that by which he is generally known, in order that he 
might appear to have sprung from the noble family 
of Bandinelli of Sienna. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 

The illustrious poet of nature, was the son of a wool 
stapler who could not write his own name, and 
was destined for the same trade. Had the great dra- 
matist been born half a century earlier, he probably 
might have lived and died as ignorant as his father 
appears to have been; and a few rudely scrawled 
crosses for signatures might have been the only efforts 
in the art of writing of that band to which we owe so 
many immortal pages. Unfortunately we know very 
little of the detail of Shakspeare’s progress in the 
world; but he appears to have violated the rules of 
prudence in marrying at the age of seventeer, and 
four or five years after went to London to seek his 
fortune, with little else than chance and talent to de 
pend upon. His first employment here was undoubt 
edly of the very humblest kind. Some accounts give 
him only the rank of a call boy or attendant on the 
prompter at one of the theatres ; while others reduce 
him to the still lower vocation of holding gentlemen's 
horses at the door during the performance. From 
this condition, however, he gradually raised himself 
by his own exertions, till he became first an actor, 
and, eventually, a theatrical writer and proprietor; 
when, after having spent about twenty-six years ia 
London, he returned to his native place, and purchas- 
ed an estate, where he resided in affluence and re- 
spectability till his death. With the burden of a fa- 
mily to be supported upon the smal! price which his 
services would command, it is to be presumed that 
his opportunities for study were exceedingly circum- 
scribed; yet under these difficulties, with the aid of 
great natural talents, he made himself all that be af- 
terwards became—the greatest dramatic poet of any 
age or country, and the boast and glory of England. 


ROBERT BURNS, 

The next greatest poet after Shakspeare, (unless we 
reckon Homer in the list,) that ever was formed 
merely or chiefly by the discipline of self-tuition, was 
originally a ploughman, Itis seldom indeed that one 
in his early circumstances rises to eminence in litera- 
ture. The history of his life is familiar to every one, 
for he is a sort of favorite with every class. His ge- 
nius and misfortunes have made him so. His acqui- 
sitions of learning were made amidst incessant toil 
ani the privations of wretched poverty, and were 
drawn from scanty means. All know his sudden 
blaze of prosperity; the errors and misfortunes of 
his short life ; and the immortality which he has won 
by his genius. Let his virtues be emulated, his vices 
shunned. 





The magistrates of London have announced their 
intention to commit for felony in ail cages of attempt 
ed suicide. This course of pi has received 
the approbation of the judges. Henceforward those 
who es to take their own lives must make tho 
rough work of it, or go to the penitentiary. 


The receipts of the Am. Board of Missions during 
the month of Jan’y, were over forty thousand dollars. 
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STATE PRISONS. 





The following article from the Argus seems to 
indicate that something will be said, if nothing 
done, on this subject in our legislature. We were 
half inclined to believe the subject had received a 
quietus ; but we are very agreeably disappointed. 
We hope the matter will be pressed vigorously, 
and that those members to whom the mechanics 
look more particularly for exertion will prepare 
themselves to state the case clearly and intelli- 
gently ; and that whatsoever legislation may be 
had on the subject, it will be done speedily, and 
with as little delay as possible. The mechanics 
demand thus much as a right, not as a favor; and 
should those members who pledged themselves be- 
fore their election fulfil their promises, the odious 
system will be repealed before the session expires. 
Hoping for the best, we wait with patience for uc- 
tion, fully determined if full justice is not done 
this winter, to raise the banner and appeal to the 
ballot box. 

“Mr. Wier of New-York, from the committee on 
State Prisons, submitted yesterday in the Assembly, 
1s long and able report upon the numerous petitions 
in favor of a change of the present state prison sys- 
tem of labor—concluding with recommending the pas. 
vage of a bill, in accordance with the petitions. The 


main features of the bill (which is almost indentical 
With that introduced by Mr. W. at the last session), 


are 

The total prohibition of all future contracts for the 
labor of convicts. 

Their employment in occupations necessary for 
their own safe keeping, accommodation, clothing, &c. 
or in quarrying or mining, or in the manufacture of 
silk—no convict, in a word to be taught any other oc. 
eupation than those specified in the act: 

he sale of the products of the labor of the convicts 
to be made at auction, upon due notice, and 

Penalties of fine and imprisonment against the 
agent or inspector who shall violate any provision of 
the act. 

The bill was made a special order, and comes up 
probably next week.”’—-Argus of Wednesday. 





THE POST MASTER GENERAL. 





The first act of a little mind, whenever it per- 
chance attains to office, is to exercise its power in 
effecting some change or adopting some new mea- 
sure, whereby to show forth to the world of what 
immense magnitude the said ‘ittle mind considers 
itself. Like the petted child, who having receiv- 
ed a toy hatchet, must forthwith commence hack- 
ing right valiantly the chairs and tables in the par- 
lor, so the sapient Mr. Wickiiffe, of Kentucky, 
post master general of these free and independent 
United States of America, must needs show to the 
inhabitants of the said United States, by an active 
exercise of the powers in him vested by his high 
mightiness John Tyler, of Virginia, that he (Mr. 
Wickliffe, ) doth consider it incumbent upon him 
to effect some vast change in the management of 
the post office department, of which his predeces- 
sors (silly idiots,) never dreamed. Hence we 


have in those papers favored with executive pat- 
ronage, weekly bulletins, restricting, altering, 
amending and otherwise improving, the existing 

regulations of the department, and enforcing and 

recommending the severest interpretations of the 

very letter of the law, upon the principle, no doubt, 

that the dear people might be thankful that they 

have the benefit of the post office at any rate, or 

under any restrictions. 

No post master, says Mr. W., can act as an 

agent for a periodical—ergo, agents for periodi- 

cals are a banned set; their occupation, like the 

profession of a player, disqualifies them from hold- 

ing an office under the government. Now upon 

what principle are this class of men excluded frum 

holding this office? If any good reason can be as- 
signed, we will forever hereafter hold our peace ; 

but till then, we most solemaly protest against it. 
Does the politic post master general suppose, that 
in case a post master acts as agent for any period- 
ical or work, that the said work is sent to him to 
be distributed to the subscribers free of postage— 
thereby detracting from the revenues of the post 
office department? It must be upon this false 
supposition that Mr. W. has acted as he has done, 
and for charity’s sake we are inclined to this opi- 
nion. 

Mr. W. complains that the mails are so large 
that they scarcely can be transported from place 
to place. Right glad are we that they are so, and 
we should rejoice were they ten times as large as 
they are ; for then the obvious conclusion would 
be, that the people were rapidly improving in 
knowledge and general information. But because 
the mails are so large that the sums accruing for 
postage do not produce a revenue to the govern- 
ment, Mr. W. seeks to decrease or limit by re- 
strictions, the vast quantity of newspapers that 
are circulated through the country. Now we ap- 
peal to community if this is right. Let the frank- 
ing privilege be entirely abolished, or at least re- 
stricted, for no privilege has been more abused. 
It is the lumbering documents sent by men pos- 
sessing this privilege that so clogs our mails; not 
the common newspapers, for these will pay for 
their transportation; and if they pay, it is all sufli- 
cient, they must not be crowded out to give place 
to huge documents, or unwashed shirts, or botani- 
cal specimens, under the signature of an M. C. 
Neither should the post office department be relied 
upon asa source of revenue. If it barely pays its 
expenses, the government should be satisfied. In 
fact, rather than having a surplus revenue accru- 
ing therefrom, we would have it fail of defraying 
expenses ; for the sum required for the deficiency 
could not be better expended than in promoting 
the dissemination of iutelligence, in the cheapest 
possible manner. 

The object sought to be promoted in fixing the 
postage on papers at so low rates, was to circu- 
late them freely throughout the country—and the 
more circulated the better. Mr. Kendall, acting 
under the spirit of the law on this subject, allowed 
post masters to remit subscriptions to publishers 
free of expense ; but it was left for the keen per- 
ception of Mr. Wickliffe to discover that the im- 
mense circulation of the said papers did fill the 
mail bags to their utmost dimensions, so that they 
were exceedingly heavy, and difficult to handle, 
requiring ‘‘ two men” to put them in the mail 
waggons; and that thereby the expense of the de- 





of distributing clerks, and the great tribulation of 
mail contractors. Perhaps Mr. W. would be bet- 
ter pleased, if the mail bags now, as in former 
times, presented a light collapsed appearance, in- 
stead of a plump rotundity. Out upon such ‘ Aum- 
bugeous economy,’’ and on officers so short sighted 
and narrow minded. 





‘* MECHANICS’ MUTUAL PLEDGE.” 
We publish the form of a temperance pledge 
which has been privately and unostentatiously cir- 
culated by a mechanic, among his acquaintances, 
and obtained the signatures of many who have de- 
clined subscribing to other pledges. Let it be 
circulated elsewhere, for it is equally applicable 
to any other meridian. 

PLEDGE. 

Believing that the moderate use of intoxicating 
drinks is the source whence men become drunk- 
aids, and that by moderately using them ourselves, 
we are giving a practice our sanction which works 
disastrously to many of our associates; and be- 
lieving that it is in no wise to the interest of work- 
men to have dissipated employers, nor for the em- 
ployers to have drunken journeymen or apprenti- 
ces: therefore, to prevent as far as possible such 
habits from becoming fixed upon ourselves, we do 
pledge ourselves firmly and solemnly, one to the 
other and each to all, that we will abstain from all 
intoxicating drinks, as a beverage, and will dis- 
countenance their use by our friends. 





THE CITY OF HUDSON. 


This pleasant little city, about three hours from 
Albany, by the steamboat, or by the antient com- 
putation, thirty miles, has a very busy people, very 
straight srreets, beautifully intersecting at right 
angles, and down come the rail road trains through 
the centre of the principal street, in awful majesty 
—but lack-a-day, the houses have no numbers, by 
which a siranger may find the domicil of his friend, 
except by its color, or its being opposite or just 
beyond somebody’s store or tavern; aud, unless 
he have the organ of individuality prodigiously de- 
veloped, he shall go up and down titl he finds his 
patience oozing out et every pore, ere he obtains 
a resting place. The corporativr. should set about 
numbering the houses before another week; for, 
although they may know the way home themselves, 
in fair weather, the sojourner is sadly puzzled to 
find out the place where he wishes to purchase a 
‘* hap’orth o’ suromit,” and will wait till he gets 
to New-York—thereby falls a loss of some far- 
things to the city. Our friend Carique must wake 
up the ciumbering energies of the great men of 
the town to the importance of this subject, and 
get out a directory. He may possibly sink eigh- 
teen pence by the enterprise, the first year, but it 
will yield a profit at length, and accomplish won- 
ders in the way of civilization and vefinement; his 
name will be handed down to posterity in connec- 
tion with that of Seth Jenkins and the immortal 
Thirty, who founded the city. 








AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


The February number of this useful and enter- 
taining periodical makes its appearance with its 
usual freight of excellent matter, and is illustrated 
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keepsie academy. It is one of the few magazines 
of the country devoted exclusively to useful litera- 
ture, and should meet with a more extended pa- 
tronage than is generally awarded to such publi- 
cations. We hope to see a better taste cultivated 
by the rising generation, when works of truth and 
science shall take precedence of those of fiction 
and fancy. 





THE MAGNET. 


Mr. La Roy Sunderland of New York has put 
forth a prospectus for a monthly work devoted to 
the investigation of Human Physiology, Phrenolo- 
gy, Physiognomy, and Astronomical and Human 
Magnetism. In this work will be published the 
philosophical experiments and discoveries of the 
apostles of Phrenology and Animal Magnetism, 
including Dr. Sherwood, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Peale, 
Mr. Sunderland, and others. The various subjects 
will be illustrated with numerous engravings, some 


‘of which are already prepared, “‘ and the whole 


rendering the work one of surpassing interest, and 
every way worthy of patronage from the curious 
and scientific, who wish to understand the myste- 
ries of human nature.” From the well known ta- 
lents and capabilities of Mr. Sunderland and his 
associates, those who may have the curiosity to 
learn something of the interesting phenomena 
which they propose to discuss, will undoubtedly 
find in the proposed work all the information that 
is to be had onthe subject. The price of the work 
is $2 per annum. 





NEW HAVEN. 


** The «city in the woods,’ remarks Robertson, 
**the city above all others, beautiful!’ Coming 
from the lips of a foreigner, with all his prejudices 
and prepossessions in favor of his own country 
about him, this is ‘praise indeed. Truly there is 
no city on the continent more endeared by associ- 
lations to many, very many, of our countrymen, 
than this city of the wilderness; for here have 
some of the greatest men the country ever afforded, 
laid the foundation of their usefulness, which has 
won them a reputation second to none in the world. 
The quiet shade of classic Yale has sheltered full 
many a student in his nightly vigils, and those 
gray walls are sacred in the memories of full many 
a wanderer on the stormy pathway of life. Me- 
mories, thronging memories, of that sylvan city— 
its shaded walks, its dreamy silence, disturbed 
only by the “leaf notes” of the air spirit among 
the waving boughs—come back to the toiling and 
care-worn man in the arena of strife and conflict- 
ing interests, the world, with the freshness of rea- 
lity, and New Haven receives his heart-felt pray- 
ers for her prosperity. 

Nor is the enterprise and intelligence of New 
Haven least among ‘‘these things of praise” we 
must accord toher. Her hale and worthy garcons, 
unimpeachable in their taste as reasonable in their 
charges, may their shadows never be less! Yes, 
endeared in a thousand ways to the scholar, the 
mechanic, and epicurean, the sylvan city will ever 
be first in our recollections. 

Apropos of this, we expect some of our subscri- 
bers in that city will cast about them, and give us 


‘ gome account of those matters for insertion in our 


sheet, which may interest their brother mechanics 


‘in other states and cities. Ina few weeks we hope 


we shall be able to do so. 





PROF. POTTER’S ADDRESS. 





We wish to call the attention of all, and of 
young mechanics in particular, to the admirable 
address of Prof. Potter before the Mechanics Li- 
terary and Benevolent Society of Poughkeepsie, 
which may be found in continuation on our second 
page. The importance of appropriating leisure 
time to the cultivation of the mind is not sufficient- 
ly regarded by us. The maxim that time is mo- 
ney, hangs upon every man’s tongue, but is con- 
strued only to sordid purposes. Yet the man even 
who lives for money alone will find that knowledge 
is also money, and life, and power; and that the 
acquisition of knowledge may be made between 
the hours allotted to labor and those given to sleep. 
That when the muscles of the body have bee.: pro- 
perly exercised, or have become fatigued, he may 
go to his books and exercise his mind while the 
other is reposing; and both may be refreshed with 
a certain number of hours’ sleep, or enervated by 
too many. We endeavor the more earnestly to 
impress this upon the mind of our readers, from 
the fact of its immense importance, as well as the 
almost universal disregard which is manifested 
to it. 

On the conclusion of this address, we hope to be 
able to present that of Mr. Greeley before the 
Young Men’s Association of this city. 





COUNTERVAILING DUTIES. 





Whatever may be the policy, questionable or other- 
wise, of a high tariff of duties, the justice and neces- 
aity of countervailing duties seem to be evident. To 
illustrate, let a case be supposed: Two cities are con- 
tiguous to each other, and an active and extended bu- 
siness competition exists between them—the trading 
and mechanic classes of .one entering and competing 
in products and labor in the market of the other 
For some reasor, it is immaterial what, the authori- 
ties of one city tax, when brought within its bounda- 
ries, the productions or the labor of the other, and 
thus gives a decided and great advantage to the busi- 
ness of its own citizens. Would it net then be just, 
even necessary, for the authorities of the rival city to 
lay a countervailing tax upon the like productions 
or labor of its neighbor ; and thereby again establish 
an equality in the terms of the trade between them ? 
More-especially, if there should be a disparity in the 
resources and facilities of the two cities, would not 
the weaker be required to protect itself, if the stronger 
were the first to levy the tax? This seems tome un- 
deniable ; and if it is admitted in regard to the general 
business of the two cities, the position appears equally 
tenable with respect to particular branches or parts 
of that business. Suppose it is painting,—either the 
materials used after being mixed, or the labor ex- 
pended ,—which is the objectof such taxation? Here- 
tofore, an equality has existed between the paint. 
ers of the two places—those of one making con- 
tracts and doing work in the other; but under the 
operation of the tax, the painters of the city where 
no tax is levied are driven from that where it does 
exist, while their own city is still open to the compe. 
tition of their brethren of that from which they are 
excluded. Now, would not the former demand from 
their authorities protection, in the form of a counter- 
vailing tax? And would the remonstrances of other 
classes, who might suppose themselves benefitted by 
such a state of things, be deemed sufficient cause 
for a refusal to grant the demand? Could not, and 
would not, the unanswerable reply be made to those 
remonstrances, that the home competition would keep 
prices of painting within just limits, and furnish the 





work at little or no advance from previous rates; 
while at the same time their own resident painters 
would be enabled to live, and contribute to the gene. 
ral wealth and prosperity of the community? The 
illustration may be carried out to every kind of useful 
art or trade. 

Now, wherein is there any difference between the 
cases supposed, and our foreign national tradef? We 
are, in many respects, the weaker nation; and yet 
other nations levy high duties upon our productions, 
amounting, in some cases, to a prohibition, while we 
are asked to open our markets to their fabrics, almost 
or quite without restriction. And, by a gross abuse 
of language, this is called “free trade!” Let com. 
mon sense preserve us from such freedom. H. 





TEMPERANCE AMONG MECHANICS. 





Mechanics have long been charged with having 
more sins of intemperance than their proportion of 
society entitled them to. And the charge is undoubt- 
edly true. The causes which operated to produce 
such a state of things are many and natural. The 
common practice of all, a few years ago, of drinking 
with a friend whenever they met, and of “ taking a 
little now and then,” was calculated to do more inju- 
ry to the mechanic than to any other branch of ope- 
ratives. i“ 

When an apprentice entered a shop he was expect. 
ed to “put up’ or “ pay his footing.” So witha 
journeyman; and so strong was the custom that it 


amounted almost to a positive law, not to be evaded. 


Dr. Franklin has happily illustrated the force of the 
custom in his own time, by his having to yield this 
“garnish money” before he could get along with the 
printers of London, So that the opening act with the 
apprentice and journeyman begins a drinking scene, 
and at every change of scene they were expected to 
‘treat.’ Whenever an apprentice was advanced in 
his business by commencing a new branch, he must 
“ put up,” and any accident or change of circumstan- 
ces in the shop begets the same necessity: a new gar- 
ment; being warned to train; botching a job; com- 
ing late to work; and indeed every trivial circum- 
stance caused a drink. Now where the wonder the 
mechanic becomes intemperate? None! It wasa 
part of his business to which he served his time ; and 
the only wonder is that so many escaped, or indeed 
that any of them should not be drunkards, and that 
every workman should not “ pay his clearance” from 
the world as he did from the shop, by a drink of rum. 

Another reason calculated to promote intemperance 
is, their confinement in shops at monotonous and 
toilsome business during the day, without the advan- 
tages of good air, and at many trades without good 
exercise in a natural or healthful position. This in- 
clines to stimulus to relieve the lassitude felt after 
work ; and where will he so readily find relief as in 
the grog shop, where all is excitement with the news 
of the day, and the discussion of all matters pertain- 
ing to the welfare of the “ people,” religiously and 
politically, enforced in every position by that strong- 
est of arguments, “ come, let’s drink !’’ 

It is gratifying to know that such a condition of 
things is fast giving away before the sweeping cur- 
rent of reform. The mechanic begins to take the ad- 
vantage of the many different institutions for the ad 
vancement of knowledge and civilization, and seems 
to be aware that associations for carrying forward 
the great moral enterprises of the age, are necessary 
to ther emancipation from the thraldom and bondage 
of such time worn habits. Already has there been 
much reform in the shops, in the practice of permit 
ting drinking in them, and all the mechanic wants to 
divert him from many of the other intemperate prac- 
tices is, to furnish him with the means of rational en- 
tertainment for his leisure hours, where he may feel 
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athome in their enjoyment, and where healthful 
knowledge is disseminated instead of profanity, drun- 
kenness, and debauchery. 

Let me then recommend the formation of associa- 
tions amongst them, io discuss these as well as other 
matters. In every place where it is practicable, give 
free scope to the best arguments that can be brought 
for and against it ; form temperance associations 
amongst ourselves, and stop the pay of the rum- 
seller ; set him to work to support himself and fami- 
ly, instead of letting him charge that support to us; 
tell him that he can no Jonger charge us with the 
amount of our earnings for the privilege of degrading 
us in mind and body; let him no longer charge us for 
telling our 

stories, 
Where the landiord’s laugh is ready chorus," 
und keep us ‘“‘ fou’ for weeks thegither,” but rather 
let us cut his acquaintance, and determine to acquire 
more of intelligence, health, and respectability. 
» A 





STATE PRISON LABOR. 





Among the petitions presented in the assembly of 
this state, during the last week, was one from 150 
coopers of the city of New-York, remonstrating a- 
gainst the continuance of the present system of state 
prison labor. Mr. Pintz, who presented the petition, 
read the following summary of cooper work done at 
Sing Sing during the last year: 

5,534 wood-bound liquor hhds. 


679 do long do 
1,595 do common do 
11 do (long) do 


1,194 molasses casks. 
1,500 large oil casks, shooks. 
- 156 puncheons ° 
38 do 30 inch head. 
10,875 liquor barrels. 
743 do French 
1,587 cider barrels. 
9,758 provision barrels. . 
731 do __half-barrels. 
8,390 lard and kegs. 
This amount of work was done in one year, up to 
the Ist of January, 1842, exclusive of other miscella- 
neous articles. ' 





PRISON LABOR IN OHIO. 


The effects of the state prison system are now 
reaching a class of our population whose dependant 
and defenceless situation call aloud for public sym- 
pathy. Aclothing establishment has just closed bu- 
siness, which heretofore, on an average, employed 
thirty seamstresses throughout the year. Many 
these were industrious widows, who had families of 
children to maintain, and indigent females who had 
no other reliance for honorable support but their own 
honorable and virtuous exertions. If, however, the 
means of making an honest living are taken away 
from them by the cupidity of the state, which should 
be their protector and afford them encouragement, 
who can say what amount of misery, and what evil 
consequences may ensue? 

We call the attention, not merely of the politicians 
and legislators, to this subject, but the attention of 
every liberal and charitable mind in the community. 
Although our reward for labors against the prison 
monopoly has not been encouraging, yet we shall by 
Ro means deviate from our duty. e have seen the 
uses that have been made of the efforts of others, by 
the tools and runners of factions, and we have heard 
of the slanders which have been propagated against 
us, and the imputations cast upon our motives. But 
we have marked out our course, and we shall pursue 
it, independently of all such feeble obslacles —Colum- 
bus (0.) Freeman. 


SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 





The semi-annual exhibition of the pupils of the Al. 
bany Agdony took place on Thursday evening of 
last week. This institution, under the charge of Dr. 


T. R. Beck and his assistants, is one of the best re- 


The tota] population of the village of Poughkeep- 
sie on the Ist of January, 1842, was 7,874. 

The bills of the State Bank of New York, at Buf- 
falo, were no longer redeemed by their agent in this 
city in the beginning of this week. 

The times in New York are prodigious hard—hard- 
er even than when the prince de Joinville was there. 
It is said that the dress preparations alone for the 
Boz ball will cost thirty thousand dollars. Could that 
amount of money be raised there for any thing 
useful ? 

A call for a meeting of the carmen of the city of 
New York on the 15th inst., to adopt such measures 
on their part as will ensure the speedy completion of 
the New York and Erie rail road, was signed by 
about 700 names. 

There are about 100 vessels in the oyster trade be- 
tween the Chesapeake bay and the city of New York. 
Each vessel makes about four trips in the season, and 
carries from 1,000 to 2,500 bushels per trip. 

During the last year there were 419 houses built 
and commenced in Brooklyn, at a cost of nearly one 
million of dollars. 


The construction of iron steamers is not confined to 
England alone. Three have been recently built at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

We learn by the Troy Whig that the Western rail 
road company have ordered four hundred additional 
cars to be built for their road. 

The winter of 1709 is the coldest on record. In 
England all the rivers and lakes were frozen to the 
bottom ; and the sea was ice-bound several! miles from 
the shore. The fields were strewn with dead birds 
and beasts, and human beings perished by thousands 
in their houses. 

An Englishman named James Fryer, has manufac- 
tured a glass coffin for his own body to be enclosed in 
when he dies, so that a relation may see if he rots 
any faster than if he was in a leaden coffin. 

The large sawing and planing mill of Rich & Hotch- 
kiss, of New Haven, Conn., took fire on Friday night 
at 9 o’clock, and was entirely destreyed, with a large 
quantity of lumber. 

The Delaware was so nearly drained by the low 
tide on Tuesday morning of last week, that a number 
of rocks opposite the upper part of the city of Phila- 
delphia, which had been invisible for thirty years, 
were in sight. 

It is said that the annual wheat crop of Ohio, for 
the last two or three years, has exceeded 20,000,000 
bushels. It seems as though people need not go hun- 
gry; but itis hard to realize what immense quanti- 
ties are worse than wasted by distilleries. 

A Wisconsin editor acknowledges the receipt of 
congressional documents “in advanee of the mail,” in 
consequence of a flock of wolves chasing the postrider 
across the prairies. 

In Iowa they weigh pork by putting a plank across 
a rail, with the hog on one end, and then piling stones 
enough on the other end to balance ; then guess at the 
weight of the stones! 


The following shows the force that each of the 
thirteen States, supplied for the regular army from 
1775 to 1783, inclusive : 

New Hampshire 12,497 ; Massachuseetts 67,907 ; 
Rhode Island 5,908 ; Connecticut 31,936 ; New York 
17,781; New Jersey 10,726; Pennsylvania 25,678 ; 
Delaware 2,387 ; Maryland 13,912; Virginia 26,678 ; 
North Carolina 7,263 ; South Carolina 6,417 ; Geor- 
gia, 2,679 ; total 231,791. The total number of the 
Continental troops, according to the statement in the 
“Collection of the New Hampshire Historical Socie- 
ty,’’ was 231,971; Miliiia, 56,163. 


The following table shows the amount of capital 
invested in manufactures in New Hampshire, and the 
nominal value of the products. Most of the capital 
is owned in Boston. 


Value of Manufactures. Capita! invested, 
Cotton manufactures, $4,142,564 $5,525,200 
Woollen do 712, 740,345 
Leather do 712,1 230,649 
Hardware, cutlery, &c. 124,160 





$5,691,650 $6,496,194 

4 gentleman from Reading, Pa., was heard to re- 
mark that the farmers in that region abounded in sil- 
ver. It was hoarded up in every farm house in that 
section of the country. From personal knowledge, he 
said, he knew of one farmer who had not less than 
$30,000 in specie. 





nor gs in the country, and is in a thriving 


millions of human beings are born and die; conse. 
quently, seventy-four thousand and thirty-nine must 
be dropping off every day. 

About forty persons have recently died in Toledo 
by the ulceration of the throat. It is referred to the 
late spring-like weather as its cause. 

A negro in New Orleans who was advertised as a 
runaway slave, was taken up on the 26th ult. by one 
of the commissioners on the levee ; while the consta-’ 
ble was recording his name and offence, the black’ 
drew a knife and severed his own throat. 


At an institution in the west, students of both sexes 
are admitted ; they occupy the same building, eat at 
the same table, recite in the same classes, and receive 
the same degrees. “Quite promiscuous like.” 

It is not customary at the present day to say— 
“ There’s the devil to pay, and no pitch hot;”’ the 
fashionable phrase being—* There is a certain liabi- 
lity due to the ‘old gentleman,’ and no bituminous 
matter of the proper temperature to liquidate the ob- 
ligation.” 

The woman who regularly reads the newspaper 
will be much the more suitable companion for a 
well informed husband, and exert far more influence 
in the family, than she otherwise could. 

Fame is like a shaved pig with a greased tail, and 
it is only after it has slipped through the hands of 
some thousands, that some fellow, by mere chance, 
holds on to it. 

“ Reader, did you never have queer dreams? Had 
you ever a vision of being at a fashionable party, 
and all at once discover that you had no coat on? 
that one of your feet was a broom—wherewith, in 
obedience to some superior mandate, you were en- 
gaged in both dancing and sweeping ?”’ 

No, probably not; but have heard tell of a school 
master who dreamed he was a mud turtle, and got on 
his back and couldn’t turn over. 


MINIATURE PAINTING ON IVORY. 


D. WAGNER, Miniature Painter, has taken a rooti in Douw's 
New Building, corner of State and South Market streets, where 
he respectfully invites the citizens to call and see his 

pan wen & 0. 22, 3d floor, entrance from either State or Mar- 
et sts. 








tr IMPORTANT WORK! 


Now in the course of Publication, 

A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND 
MINES: 

Containing a clear ition of their and practice : 


Anprew Ure, M.D., F.R.S.. M. G.S., M. A.8., 
Mem. Acad. N. 8., Philadel., 8. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov., 


= 


Mulii., &e. &c. &c. (CF Miustrated with one thousand two 
hundred and forty-one engravings. s70 
This is unquestionably the most work of the kind ever 
iene of rp ‘i tht ft 
° Y are 
which the learned author endeavors to ac : 
Ist. To instruct the Manufacturer, and Trades- 


Sthly. To enable gentlemen of the Law to become wall ac- 
quainted with the nature of those patent schemes which are so apt 
to give rise to litigation. 

hiy. To to Legislator. such a clear exposition of the 
staple manafactures, as may dissuade them from 
which obstruct industry, or cherish one branch of it to the 
of another. 
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If we reckon with the antients, that a generation 
lasts thirty years, then in that space eight hundred 
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MISCELLANY. 


(We publish the following lines from the pen of a mechanic, one 
of the “ northern slaves,” as the laborers of the free North are 
termed by our chivalrous brethren of the South. Taking the 
poem as a whole, it is obnoxious to criticism ; but there are some 
paragraphs of startling beauty, not to say majesty of expression, 
denoting the presence of that pure fire which burns only in the 
true poet’s heart. The apostrophe to the stars is worthy the pon 
of any living poet—aye, more, worthy any poet that ever lived. 
This may sound strange to maiy ears, but he who possesses 
Juat poctic taste will agree with us in our opinion. Let the au- 
thor persevere, and by just self-criticiam learn to prune the pro- 
ductions of his fancy with a stern, though careful hand, and his 
were an enviable fame. We have left out some portions, and 
altered others which we deemed inappropriate and faulty.—Eo. 
or Mecuanic.) 

For the Mechanic. 
AN HOUR OF IDLENESS. 


BY J. H. BUTLER. 
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PURSUIT OF WEALTH. 
and insatiable passion for accumulation, 
, when circumstances favor, to seize upon 
mind, is that “ love of money which is the 
il, that “covetousness which is idola- 
) “pa an gg “> arr oon _ 
ue ty. ny are feeling that 
i will de for them, or for their chil- 
; not a good character, nor well 
nd well exerted —- gg Hata] nor fary 
heaven—nothing but wealth. It is their god, 
god of their families. Their sons are grow- 
in the same worship of it, and to an equally 
reliance upon it for the future ; they are rush- 
expenses which the divided property of their 
house will not enable them to sustain; and 
they are preparing to be, in turn and from necessity, 


“they to the same idol. How truly is it written, that 
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“they thet will be.rieh fall late temnptation and a snare, 


and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men iu destraction and ition!” There is no need 
that they should be , but they will be rich. All 


the noblest functions of life may be discharged with- 





out wealth, all its highest honors obtained, and its 
purest pleasures enjoyed ; yet, I repeat it—nothing— 
nothing will do but wealth. Disappoint a man of 
this, and he mourns as if the highest end of his life 
were defeated. Strip him of this, and I shall point te 
no unheard of experience when I say he had rather 
die than live. 


PAY THE MECHANIC. 


The rich man who employs a mechanic, does not 
always know how much inconvenience, loss of time 
and expense he exposes him to, by neglecting to pay 
an undisputed bill, on presentation. ithout going 
too deep into the subject, let us propose a very simple 
example, of constant occurrence. A mechanic under- 
takes a job, for which his honest charge is “= | dol- 
lars. It is done to the satisfaction of his employer 
He expects his pay on the presentation of a bill. 
Why should he not receive it? He has no bank cre- 
dit; he pays cash for stock, and he pays cash for Ia- 
bor. He has been employed for a week on that job, 
with two or three journeymen, besides furnishing the 
raw materials, paying shop rent and other expensive 
contingencies. Why should he be asked to wait six 
months or a year for his money? He must pay his 
hands on Saturday, provide for his family during the 
week, pay for his stock, and lay up something against 
rent day. Is it reasonable—is it just, that his ready 
employer should ask him to wait for his pay until his 
convenient time, when cash is not scarce—when 3 per 
cent a month is not to be had on the loan of money 
that belongs to others, or which ought to be appro- 
priated to the payment of honest debts, instead of 
sleeping and fattening at interest on post notes—or 
contributing to the artificial wants of his family—or 
gratifying a reckless spirit of speculation in visionary 
stocks? Is it righteous, is it just, that a man of sup- 

wealth should do this, and leave the honest and 

-working mechanic to the mercies of small credi- 

tors, the importunities of journeymen, and the rapa- 
city of usurious extortioners? Certainly not. 


THE THREE JOLLY HUSBANDS. 

Three jely husbands out in the country by the 
name of Tim Watson, Joe Brown and Bill Walker, 
sai late one evening drinking at the village tavern, 
until being well corned, they agreed that each one on 
returning home should do the first thing his wife told 
him, in default‘of which he should the next morning 
pay the bill. They then separated for the night, en- 
gaging to meet again the next morning, and give an 
honest account of their proceedings at home, so far 
as they related to the bill. 

The next morning Walker and Brown were at their 
posts ; but it was some time before Watson made his 
appearance. Walker began first. 


“ You see, when I entered my house the candle was | , 


out, and the fire gave but a glimmering light. I 
came near walking into a pot of batter that the pan- 
cakes were to be made of the next morning. My 
wife, who was dreadfully out of humor at sitting up 
so late, said to me sarcastically : 

* Bill, do put your feet into the batter.” 

“ Just as you say, Maggy,” said I, and without the 
least hesitation, I put my foot into the pot of batter, 
and went to bed.” 

Next Joe Brown told his story. 

‘* My wife had already retired to our usual sleep- 
ing room, which adjoins the kitehen, and the door of 
which was ajar, not being able to navigate perfectly, 

ou know, I made a dreadful clatteriag among the 


ho'd furniture, and my wife in no very pleasant | pis 


tone, bawled out : 

“Do break the porridge pot.” 

“No sooner said than done,I seized hold of the 
bail of the pot, and shattered it in a hundred pieces. 
After this exploit I retired to rest, and got a curtain 
lecture all night for my pains.” 


It was now Tim Watson’s turn to give an account| w 


of himself, which he did with a very long face, as 
follows : 

“ My wife gave me the most unlucky command in 
the world, for I was blundering up stairs in the dark, 
when she cried out: 

“ Do break your neck, do, Tim.” 

‘I'll be cursed if I do, Kate,’’ said I, as I gathered 
myself up. I'll sooner pay the bill. And so, Inpe- 
lord, here’s the cash for you ; and this is the last f!me 
a? ever risk five dollars on the command of my 
wife. 





A WOOL STORY. 
The follcwing excellent story is told of Mr. Sheafe, 
a in Portsmouth, ¥. 5, 
It appears that a man had purchased a quantity, 





of wool from him, which had been weighed and paid 
for, and Mr. S. had to the desk to get change 
for a note. Happening to turn his head while there 
he saw in a glass that hung so as to reflect the shop, 
a stout arm reach up and takefrom the shelf a hea 
white oak cheese. Instead ofappearing 

rebuking the man for his theft, as another would, 
thereby losing his custom forever, the crafty old gen. 
tleman gave the thief his change as if nothing hed 
happened, and then under the pretence of lifting the 
bag to lay it on a horse for him, took hold of it; on 
doing so, it appeared heavier than he seemed te ex. 
pect, upon which he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why bless me, I 
must have reconed the weight wrong.” ‘Oh, ” 
said the other, ‘‘ you may be sure o’that, for I count. 
ed them with you.”—"* Well, well, we won’t dispute 
about the matter—it’s easily tried!’ replied Mr. 
putting the bag into the scale again. ‘‘ There!” sai 
he, “I told you so—knew I was right—made a mis. 
take of nearly twenty pounds: However, if you don’t 
want the whole you need’nt have it—I’ll take part of 
it out?” ‘No, no,” said the other, staying the 
hands of Mr. 8. on his way to the strings of the bag, 
“T rather guess I'll take the whole.” And this he 
did, paying for his rascality by receiving skim milk 
cheese, or tap rock, at the price of wool. 





A NICE HOUSE. 

“ Mamma,” said a little fellow, whose mother had 
forbid his drawing horses and ships on the mahogany 
side board with a sharp nail—‘ Mamma, this ainta 
nice house. At Sam Rackett's, we can eut the sofa, 
and pull out the hair, and ride the shovel and tongs 
— carpet; but here we can’t get any fun al 
all! 


The editor of the New England Weekly Review, 
upon the authority of his own pen, knows these three 
things: 

“ We know of a man, in this city, who is so tall, 
that when he stands erect he complains of dizziness 
of the head. 

And another, who is so short, that he can scarcely 
see over the tops of his boots. 

And of a young lady, who ties her hair so tight that 
she is obliged to sleep with ber eyes open.” 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 
procure subscribers for two monthly works and this 
paper. Apply personally at this office, or address 
post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place, 

Subscriptions will be received by the following per 
sons, to whom money may be paid. 

G. H. Tingley, 169 Broadway, Lather Moore, Rochester. 

New-York. G, W. Redding, Boston. 

. Ww oe mchenectady. 





SS, ee 
onas 5. . '° x 

C. A Sweet, Lanes bh 8 Dickinson, Niddetown, a 
T. 8. Hawks, Buffalo. G. H. Mitchell, Bristol, 
Benj Holt, Little Falis, D. C. Mitebetl, New Haven 
BI Uueca. Benj. Newberry, Hartford. 





LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 
J. HOCHSTRASSER, 
Will continue the above business at his old stand, and having 
made ts with manufacturers of Leather and Morocce 
in the cities of New-Yorx, Paitapetrnis, end Acaany, and 


Trunok, Valixe and Skirting Leather; H 

Russet Bridie, do. Facing Skins, do. Lining # do. 
Sides, Fusent Leathe, Geseh Bente, Monte Pectens ides 
Currier’s Tools, Oak Sole Leather, Hemlock do., Wax and Grain 
U Leather, do. Calf Skins, Keen's Philadelphia do., Seal sod 
eo, Splits and Weait , Cordovan, Red, Gree, 


Colored Goat and Sheep 
a Rubber and Patent C 
, &e. 
. B. Anassortment of Snoz Maxer’s Fixpinos will be kept 


"Jen Rol Skins. Hose, Band, Picker, String, «a 
as Laathes : y Albany, pete 


Patent ¥- Aya Ey - 4. to order. 

NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 
A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mechs 
nics and Manufacturers, 

IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


By JORL MUNSELL, 


No. 58 State Street; Albany, 
At $1.50 per annum in advance. 
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